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fore by my scholarly neighbor, Professor C. B. 
Wright of Middlebury College, in a paper pub- 
lished in synopsis in the Proceedings of fhe 
Modern Language Association, 1895, pp. xxxi- 
xxxiii. 

Everyone of ns has many such tales to tell. 
Blessed be those — and their name is legion — 
who say our good things before us ! 



Feedebick Tuppeb. 



University of Vermont. 



BRIEF MENTION 



The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
which in 1913 established the American-Scan- 
dinavian Review, has again widened the sphere 
of its activity by embarking upon two new en- 
terprises. The first of these is a series of Scan- 
dinavian Classics in translation, the second a 
series of Monographs. The initial monograph, 
The Voyages of the Norsemen to America, a 
copiously illustrated volume from the pen of 
William Hovgaard (xxi + 304 pp., with 83 il- 
lustrations and 7 maps), primarily concerns the 
historian. Of the Classics two numbers have 
thus far been issued, the first a volume of 
Comedies by Holberg translated by 0. J. Camp- 
bell and F. Schenck (xv + 178 pp.), the second 
Poems by Tegnir: The Children of the Lord's 
Supper translated by Longfellow; Frithiofs 
Saga translated by W. L. Blackley (xxvii + 
207 pp.). The three volumes are the product 
of the Merrymount Press and are excellent 
specimens of the book-maker's art. 

For their intrinsic worth as well as for their 
importance to literary history the three come- 
dies of Holberg well deserved a rendering into 
English. The translation is spirited and thor- 
oughly idiomatic. The Introduction, giving a 
brief sketch of Holberg'B career, is by Professor 
Campbell, who has recently published a volume 
on Holberg's relations to foreign literature in 
the Harvard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture. It is to be hoped that further transla- 
tions from Holberg will follow. 

The contents of the volume dealing with 
TegnSr are not new, Longfellow's rendering of 
The Children of the Lord's Supper being, in 
fact, accessible in any one of the more complete 
editions of his works. The editor, Mr. P. R. 
Lieder, has followed the wording of the first 
edition. This may be doing a service to the 
student of Longfellow, but it was ill-advised if 



the worthiest rendering of the original was 
sought. Even a casual glance at the more than 
forty alterations made in the received text 
shows that these represent, in nearly every case, 
corrections bf metrically faulty lines. A spe- 
cial effort is made in the later form to elimin- 
ate the more flagrant instances of the spurious 
dactyl. Two examples must suffice. Compare 
" On the right hand the boys had their places " 
with " The boys on the right had their places " ; 
" Which the Godlike delivered, and on the 
cross suffered and died for " with " Which the 
Divine One taught, and suffered and died on 
the cross for." The Introduction draws an in- 
teresting parallel between Longfellow's impres- 
sions of Sweden and the Arcadian setting of 
Evangeline. — Blackley's rendering of Frithiofs 
Saga compares favorably with the passages at- 
tempted by Longfellow. 



Professor W. P. Mustard follows up his col- 
lection of the Mantuan's eclogues (noticed here 
in the number for January, 1913, p. 32) with 
an equally attractive edition of The Piscatory 
Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro (Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1914, 12mo., 94 pp.). 
Unless we are mistaken, thiB is the first ap- 
pearance of these poems since the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and their first pub- 
lication by themselves since a few years after 
their author's death. Yet, in spite of this ap- 
parent neglect, they have always appealed to 
students of Renaissance literature (see particu- 
larly Gaspary's keen appreciation of their 
qualities in his Geschichte der italienischen 
Litteratur) through their skillful blending of 
realistic description with the traditional con- 
ventions of the Virgilian pastoral, as well as 
by their own charms of verse and style. And 
now they meet with unusually happy treatment 
at Professor Mustard's hands. Their text has 
been carefully established on the basis of the 
sixteenth century editions, and the notes which 
explain the text particularly emphasize the ob- 
ligations of their author to the poets of classical 
antiquity. Of wider interest, however, is the 
chapter of the Introduction where the influence 
of the eclogues on other writers is traced. One 
who has had only the three or four indications 
given by Torraca will be quite surprised to dis- 
cover so many evidences of Sannazaro's pres- 
ence in both Latin humanistic poetry and the 
vernacular literature of Italy, the Spanish 
peninsula, France and even England, a pres- 
ence which made itself felt down even into the 
eighteenth century. 

F. M. W. 



